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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety: 


OTWAY. 
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NANCY—Or the Eléve of Sensibility. 
Al Satyrica! Sketch. 
( Continued.) 
HOW much longer the eyes of 
such transcendant love as that which 









= existed between Isaac and our heroine, 






would have bid defiance to their natural 
necessities, who shall pretend to de- 
clare? for Fortune, whose constancy, 
lovers of all mortals, most sparingly ex- 
perience, obtruded herself where na- 
ture, as has been before observed, was 
too modest to interfere. It was on a 
fatal evening, when the east wind blew 
such a storm of thunder, hail and snow, 
as the earth had never before witnessed, 
that the ladder, on which depended all 
that was dear to the tender Nancy, 
proving unequal to the pressure of 
Isaac’s feet, just as he was springing 
into the well known garret, threw him 
a perpendicular height of ezghty feet, in 
the sight of the agonizing fair one, 
whose unguarded screams, brought the 
whole house from bed, around the un- 
happy victim, while, through the im- 
penetrable shades of the night they dis- 
covered her face, neck and hands, cov- 
ered with one crimson effusion. The 
consequence of this chéte were a com- 
pound fracture in every limb, and the 
spilling of more than one drop of that 
blood which flowed only for his dear 
Nancy. But, how little, alas! does he 
know of the nature of love, who re- 
quires to be told, that on the very next 
night, her bandaged adorer, whose limbs 
tow refused him their wanted aid, was 





































conveyed into her chamber in a chest, 
which was pretended to contain such 
clothes as Nancy, at that time expected 
to follow her, in her return from a visit 
to a distant friend! But misfortunes 
are proverbially never single; he had 
caused the lid of the old chest to be 
perforated in several places, for the 
purpose of admitting air; and during 
his passage in the wagon to the shrine 
of his idol, a heavy shower of rain that 
beat full upon the trunk, found its way 
through the apertures on its surface, 
and in a short time filled, even to over- 
flowing those parts of it which were 
not already occupied by the dislocated 
Isaac: he had foreseen his fate from 
the darkness that gathered round him, 
but was too much debilitated by his re- 
cent mutilations.to be capable of mak- 
ing himself heard by the unfeeling 
wagoner ; and when the precious chest 
was opened by the impatient fair, for 
the double purpose of extricating the 
enamoured prisoner, and moaning over 
the cruel accident, which had deprived 
her so long of his presence, I must 
leave the reader to imagine her emo- 
tions at the sight of her fractured and 
half suffocated lover! Once more did 
| the sympathetic agonies of love prevail 
over the dictates of prudent secrecy ; 
and once more were the old farmer and 
his adherents the implacable, if not ex- 
ulting witnesses of the misery which 
was consequent upon the perseverance 
of the unhappy Isaac. The savage ani- 








mosity of the farmer transgressed on 
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this occasion, the usual bounds of pa- 
rental cruelty: for he forbad that the 
means directed by the society, for the 
recovery of drowned persons should be 
employed on the wretched sufferer: and 
to the strength of his constitution, not 
to the humanity of Nancy’s father, did 
he owe the recovery of a life which was 
restored only that he might encounter 
new instances of the insensibility of for- 
tune. From this time the combined 
enemies of love and truth, intercepted 
every means by which they could have 
renewed their clandestine intercourse. 
But with lovers, * a bridle is a spur ;” 
it was not long ere a scheme was pro- 
jected, and matured between them, of 
meeting at the house of farmer Wood- 
cock at one o'clock in the morning, 
when Isaac was to have prepared a light 
wagon, at the end of the lane which led 
to the house of the honest farmer.— 
Love, we have long known is blind; 
and one evidence of it furnished by our 
youthful couple, on this occasion, was 
that they had not looked an hour into 
the future ; but when they had thus ran 
into each others arms, were then to con- 
struct the plan of their future opera- 
tions. It was enough that they met ; 
and the first act of the meeting was the 
delivery into his hands, on her part, of 
a bond which secured to him the whole 
of her. fortune, if ever she became the 
wife of another. But fate is not soon 
weary of persecuting those who are 
born for each other, and for misery. — 
She had placed one foot on the step of 
the wagon, and Isaac was in the act of 
helping her to draw after it the other, 
when, to the horror and astonishment 
of both, Nancy’s father, wrapped in an 
old coverlid, stood before them. The 
reader has not been told that he was 
apprised of his daughter’s elopement ; 
and in truth, it was a secret to him un- 
til the very moment before its accom- 
plishment: but their evil genius decreed 


that he should dream of her escaping to 
the arms of her lover ; and waking with 
the violence of his emotions, he felt so 
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the thing, that he hurried instantly to 
the spot, whither his dream had direct. 
ed him. It is needless to say that the 
wagon retreated with but half of its 


intended freight. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 





For the Parlour Companion. 
INSCRIBED TO A— B—. 


As on a Summer eve I stray’d, 

To taste the calm of rural shade, 
Along with Albert whom I lov’d, 

In converse sweet, we onward rov’d. 
He to my heart had long been dear, 
And ev'ry hope was treasured there ; 
Fondly I thought a friend I’d found, 





Nor deem’d the name an empty sound. 


Our praise we gave in warmest strain ; 

A murm’ring noise around we heard, 

Which Albert thought a Humming Bird. 
Quick he extends ihe arm to seize, 

The unconscious wand’rer through the breeze, 
And with exulting voice, exclaimed 


i 
Y 


‘Indeed it was! your luck’s not poor! 
‘* But how shall we the prize secure? 
What! we secure? say rather J, 
You did not first the bird descry ; 
Tis I alone the prize have gained, 
And it by me shall be retain’d. 
With cautious hand he then unclasp’d 
The trembling victim firmly grasp’d, 
And with triumphant look display’d, 
What all his former pride dismay’d. 
No beauteous bird of brilliant mein, 
Deck’d in its robes of gold and green, 
But a vile Bug of sable hue, 
That the most rude would shrink to view. 
Thus do we oft in trifles see 
Just what man is—and learn to flee : 
From what we vainly thought a friend, - f 
Nor on an earthly arm depend. 
M***, ; 
a me 
DREAMS. 
From time immemorial the credulity F 
of a part of mankind has been duped 
by the interpretation, and apparent ful § 
filment of dreams. There is no doubt 
but that, any one who will be at the 
pains of treasuring up the night roving 
of his fancy will not unfrequently ob 
serve a considerable analogy between 
the visions of his sleep and the subse 
quent events of his waking hours. The 
cause of this correspondence is to b 
sought, not from any preternatu 
source, but simply from chance. Amoi§ 








strongly impressed with the reality of 


the thousand dreams which an indivr 





While to each flow’r that grac’d the plain, i 


‘Tis caught! how well my stroke was aim’! 7 
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dual has in the course of a year, it 
would be very singular indeed, if some 
one did not bear a certain degree of si- 
militude to. some future transaction, 


nized as the representative of the other. 
Now if any person possesses a sufficient 
share of credulity or prejudice, to induce 
him, out of an hundred dreams which 





one, which happens apparently to be 
fullfilled, as a step in his demonstration ; 


' while he makes no account of the nine- 


ty and nine of which he is never again 
reminded ; such a man may readily be- 
come an infallible interpreter, and rest 
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come speechless, and loose all presence 
of mind; if, in conversation, my opinion 
is requested, on any subject, I become 
agitated and stammer out some unmean- 
ing stuff, which I can scarcely compre- 
hend myself, and I generally leave the 
company under the impression of my 
being an awkward country simpleton. 
As you may suppose, such ridiculous 





bashfulness and timidity brings me into 
many disagreeable situations; it was 
but yesterday, I was walking dowa 
Market street, when I saw coming to- 
wards me, two ladies to whom I had 
been introduced the evening before, at 
my cousins: a tiger rushing towards 


strong in the conviction, that ‘in pro-|}me with open jaws, would not have 
phetic vision, he views the events ofj/frightened me more; I, however, re- 


times unborn.” 





HYMN OF GRATITUDE TO HYGEIA, 
Nymph ! of smiles and bloom the Queen, 
Hygeia, ever young and fair, 


» Hast thou indeed prepitious been ; 


And hast thou heard thy suppliant’s pray’r? 


» And dost thy bloom with softest glow, 
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Now mantle o’er Maria’s cheek ! 
And does her smile thy presence shew, 
And in her eye thy lustre speak ? 
Oh! then receive my grateful lay, 
To bless the goodness thou hast shew’n ; 
But ah! I fear thou wilt not stay, 
Because thou can’st not reign alone. 
For feeling o’er her cheek will rise, 
And spread a warmer glow than thine; 
And soul will from her beaming eyes 

Look with a lustre more divine. 
And kindness on her lip will play, 

In sweeter smiles than thou can’st give, 
Yet do not take thy smiles away, 

But there united let them live. 

And oh! forgive the maid, though she 

Seem now and then to slight thy pow’r; 
And stealing from thy gaiety, 

To court alone a serious hour. 
’Tis not her fault, her heart was warm’d 

By nature, and her face must feel ; 

Her mind to thought ’twas nature form’d, 

And bade her eye each thought reveal. 
Then think it nobler far to share 

With nature her divided sway, 

Than reign alone, unrivalled there, 
Nor mind, nor heart, one charm display. 
LT 
For the Parlour Companion. 

Mr. Editor—I am one of those un- 
fortunate beings, who can never look a 
lady in the face without blushing, or 
speak to one of the sex without the 
greatest confusion. Whenever necessity 


compels me to be in their society, I be- 


covered sufficient presence of mind to 
slip into a shop, close at hand, in order 
to avoid them, when behold to my still 
greater confusion, up jumped a lady 
from behind the counter, to whom I had 
also been recently introduced, and who 
it seems, tended the shop. “ What will 
you please to have, Sir.” I scarcely 
knew what I said or did, but after some 
difficulty, I stuttered out, ‘a pair of 
gloves, madam.” She looked at my 
hands, I thought, with not a little sus- 
picion, for, unfortunately, I had.on a 
pair, which I had purchased but a few 
hours before ; to do away her suspicion 
I muttered out in the utmost confusion, 
no, no, not gloves, madam, nankeen, if, 
|if you please. And now, Mr. Editor, 
would you believe it, at this very mo- 
ment, in steps the same two ladies whom 
1 had came in, in order to avoid; my 
back was towards them, I pretended to 
be viewing some cloth, when the shop 
keeper threw on the counter, a piece of 
nankeen; this compelled me to turn 
around, I met the eyes of one of the 
ladies, —I would have given all I was 
worth, to have escaped. ** How do you’ 
do, Mr. R.,” said she. To have spoken 
would have been impossible; I there- 
fore, pulled of my hat in a hurry, with 
an intention of making my best bow, but 
in passing down, it struck the hand of 
the lady, which was extended to me, 








and knocked her ridicule out of it. I 
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immediately (in my usual hurry onsuch 
occasions) made an offer to pick it up, 
but in the act of stooping, caught on 
the end of the yard stick, which pro- 
jected over the counter, and on the 
other end of which lay a great variety 
of goods; these (by the tilting of the 
yard stick,) were all thrown along with 
me over the two ladies ; they screamed, 
the shopkeeper stared, while I, disen- 
gaging myself from the goods with 
which I was covered, jumped up, made 
for the door, ran home without my hat 
as fast as my legs would carry me, and 
never stopped until I got safe into my 
room and locked the door. Richard. 


————— 


TO HOPE.— Written after the loss of a Friend. 


Oh! fabling Hope, no more I seek thy shrine, 
With pilgrim step, nor rosy garlands weave, 
Didst thou not tell me Heav’n would reprieve ; 

That human excellence of worth divine, 

That goodness, sweetness, candour, sense benign, 
Might sojourn with us longer, nor receive 
Its full beatitude >—thou didst deceive, 

Now she is dead, and grief alone is mine. 

Friend of my soul, and fav’rer of my lay, 

For thee amid night’s silent hours I mourn, 

Wing’d by thy converse, ere they fled away, 
Profuse of joys that never will return: 

Sull shall my throbbing heart thy worth display, 
And still my hands with tablets hang thy urn! 








THE GATHERER.—N2 5. 
I am but a gatherer, and dealer in other men’s 


stuffs. 
FREDERICK II. oF PRUSSIA. 
This king being one day very busy in his apart- 
ment, rung his bell several times ; upon finding 
that no one answered it, he opened the door and 
beheld his page fast asleep in an arm chair in the 
hall. Frederick was going to awaken him, when 
he perceived a corner of a letter peeping out of 
his pocket, and being curious to know its con- 
tents, drew it out and read it. It was a letter 
from the young man’s mother, acknowledging the 
receipt of some money he had sent her, which 
was half of his salary, returning him many thanks 
for it, saying it had relieved her from extreme 
ps : and concluded by telling him that God 
would bless him for his dutiful conduct. The 
king afier he had read it, returned into his cham- 
ber, took a purse of ducats, and slipt it together 
with the letter into the page’s pocket. Re-enter- 
ing his apartment, he rung so loud as to awaken 
the page, who immediately appeared. You have 
had a fine nap, obseryed the king ; the page was 
very much disconcerted, and wanted to .make 
some excuse. Inthe midst of his embarrassment 
he by accident put his hand into his pocket, and 
feeling with great astonishment the purse, drew 
gut, turning very pale he burst into a flood of 
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tears, and fixed his eyes upon the king, without 


|| Calvinist. 


being able to utter a word. What is the matter, 
said the king ? what have you found? Ah! Site, 
replied the young man, falling upon his knees, 
some one wishes to ruin me. I know not hoy 
this money could have come into my pocket!~ 
My friend, said Frederick, God often sends us 
blessings while we are asleep: send that purse 
to your mother, give my compliments to her, and 
assure her at the same time that I shall in future 
take care to provide for you both. 


When Dr. John Thomas, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, was chaplain to the British factory in 
Hamburgh, a gentleman of the factory being ill, 
was ordered into the country, for the benefit of 
the air, where he died. Application was made 
{othe parson of the parish for permission to bury 
him in the church yard. The parson enquired 
what his religion was, and was told he wasa 
‘©No,” said he,” there are none but 
Lutherans in my church yard, and there shall 
be no other.” ‘* This,”’ said Dr. Thomas, * was 
told me, and I wondered that a man of any un. 
derstanding should have such ideas. I resolved 
to go and argue the matter with him, but found 
him inflexible. At length I told him he reminded 
me of a circumstance which once happened to 
me, when I was curate of a church in Thames 
Street. I was burying a corpse, when a woman, 
in the midst of the service, came and pulled me 
by the sleeve. ‘Sir, Sir, I want to speak 
with you.””—** Prithee wait, woman, till I have 
done.” —* No, Sir, I must speak to you imme. 
diately.”—‘* Well, then, what’s the matter ?”— 
“Why, Sir, you are going to bury a man, who 
died of the small pox, near my poor husband, 
who never had it.” This story had the desired 
effect, and the parson permitted the bones of the 
poor Calvinist to be laid in his church yard. 
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The wife of a miserly attorney wishing to Bipf hy 
treat herself to some particular fish, at a time 

when they were very scarce, expressed her de- wa 

sire one day to her husband. Oh, what execra. Jptanc 

ble food, (exclaimed the attorney) is fish, its? [Rpthe 


is fatality, its 1 insipidity, its S sickness, and its 
H horror!” The good woman managed, however, 
unknown to him, to purchase some of the fish; 
but in the very act of enjoying it, who pops in but 
the husband, who, seeing her eating, cried out, 
“‘ What is that you are feasting on, my dear” 
‘ Nothing but-a little fish,” replied the wife, 
« which a lady has been so kind as to send me.” 
“Oh ho,” cried he, “ then let me join your mess 
immediately, for most excellent food is fish, its 
F is futness, its I impletion, its S is salubrity, and 
its H hiliarity.”” ‘What a vile describer of fish 
you are,” said his wife, “ for yesterday you abus- 
ed it, and now again you are praising it !” Nay, 
my dear, answered the attorney, “1 am an ad- 
mirable definer of fish, for I divide it into two 
classes; one that is purchased with money, and 
this I hold to be the bad class ; the other is that 
which is got for nothing, and this I consider the 
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good class.” 


